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THE LIBRARY. 








SAMUEL, THE PROPHET. 





Little Samuel was alone when the Lord called him. 
Most likely, he had been on his knees, to thank God for 
his goodness to him through the day, and to ask his 
merciful care of him thro’ the dangers of the night;— 
and then he laid himself down to sleep. And do we do 
so too? We ought, for God is very good to us; and he 
alone can ‘‘ keep us from harm, by night, and by day.” 
If he be our Protector and Father—and we are sure 
that he is—if we asked him by prayer, for Jesus’ sake, 
—then all will be well with us, for ever well. ‘Then 

——‘‘ If death our sleep invade, 
Should we be of death afraid? 
Whilst encircled by his arm, 
Death may strike, but cannot harm. 
Then, if beams of opening day 
Shine around our breathless clay, 
Brighter visions from on high 
Shali refresh our mental eye; 
With his heavenly presence hlest, 
Death is life, and labor rest. 

[Memoir of Jane Judson, sold at 24, Cornhill, Boston. 











NARRATIVE. 


THE LOST SON. 


Translated from the German of C. Schmidt, 
for the Juvenile Miscellany. 


Tueopora was the widow of a poor fisherman, 
who lived in a lonely cabin in the woods, not far 
from the borders of the Danube. Her husband 
had died in the flower of his age, and she found 








her greatest consolation and hope in her only | 


son, a pretty little boy about five years old, named 
Augustus. fi 

She taught him to be good and useful; and she 
worked very hard to support him. It was her 
wish to leave him the hut in which she lived, that 
he might follow the occupation of his father. The 


nets, hooks, and fishing-poles, were all arranged | 


upon the wall, till the boy should be old enough 
to use them. 

This affectionate mother gained her living by 
making nets; and she often sat up very late at 
night, hours and hours after the little Augustus 
was asleep, earning something to buy food and 
clothes for him. 

This amiable child deserved his mother’s love; 


for it was his greatest delight to make her happy. ! 


When he saw her weep at any thing which remin- 
ded her of his father, he tried a thousand little 
ways to comfort her. One day, Theodora’s broth- 
er, who lived in the next village, brought her a 
very fine carp for dinner. The poor widow burst 
into tears, ‘‘Alas!”’ said she, ‘‘I did not hope 


ever again to see such a fine fish in my cabin.” | 


‘Do not cry, mother!” said Augustus, nestling 
up to her side; ‘‘ when I am bigger, I will catch 


—_— many fish for you—beautiful, beautiful 
sh!” 
Theodora smiled through her tears. ‘Yes, 


my child,” she replied, ‘‘I hope you will be the 
comfort of my old age. Try to be as good 


ther.” 

One fine autumnal morning, the widow rose 
very early, and began to work upon a net, 
which she wished to finish in the course of the 
day. 

The little Augustus left her side, and ran 


as your father was, and I shall be a happy mo-| 


| Thus time passed on, and still nothing was 


heard of the lost Augustus. ‘‘Alas!’’ said Theo- 
dora, ‘‘I am wretched indeed. To lose in so 
| short a time such a kind husbend and a child so 
tenderly beloved. It is hard, very hard, to be 
resigned to the will of God!” Then with bitter 
| sobs, she would reproach herself because she 








into the woods, to gather beech nuts, from which | had let the boy go out of her sight for a moment. 
his mother extracted oil to burn during the long | She grew very thin and pale; and when the villa- 
winter evenings. He soon returned with his! gers saw her come out of church, they shook 
small basket quite full, much pleased to think he! their heads movrnfully, and said, ‘‘ Alas, the 





could be so useful. His mother, wishing to en- 
courage early habits of industry, thanked him and 
gave himakiss. Full of joy, the child ran into 
the woods again and again. At noon, he began 
to grow tired and hungry. Theodora, hearing 
the village clock ring twelve, called him to din- 
ner;«and he ran home very quick. The frugal 
repast consisted of bread and milk-porridge, 
spread upon a little bench, in the shade of a fine 
old tree near the cabin, on a glade richly carpet- 
ed with verdant grass. When they had finished 
their dinner, Theodora said to Augustus, ‘‘ Now 
lie down under this tree, my son, and sleep, while 
I continue at my work. I will wake you when it 
is necessary.” ‘‘ Sleep sound, my love,” said 
she, as she came back to take the bowls and plates 
from the bench. 

When she came out a few minutes after, her 
darling was fast asleep upon the green, velvety 
slope. His little curled head rested on one arm, 
and the other leaned on his basket. He smiled 


poor widow will soon follow her husband and 
child.” 

The curate of the village was a very good man, 
and from his very heart he pitied the unhappy 
Theodora. He went often to her cabin, and prayed 
with her, and tried to comfort her. One day, as 
she was coming out of church, he invited her to 
go home with him. As she entered his study, she 
looked at a small round picture, which hung upon 
the wall, and her eyes filled with tears. 

‘*Why does that picture affect you so much?” 
asked the curate: ‘‘do you know what it is?” 

‘* Ves,” replied the widow; ‘it is the Holy 
| Mary weeping for the loss of her son.” 

** May it teach you a useful lesson, my daugh- 
, ter,’ replied the venerable old man: ‘* Mary’s 
eyes are turned toward heaven, as if seeking 
for hope and consolation there; and her hands 
are folded upon her breast in meck resignation 
\ to the will of God. I will give you this picture, 
| Theodora; and when you look on it, I trust you 
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in his sleep, and the restless foliage of the old! will try to remember that as the Son of Mary 
beech tree admitted a dancing sunlight upon his | rose from the dead, so your child (if he is indeed 
face, which made the fresh roses on his healthy | no longer in this world) has gone to the angels. 
cheeks still more brilliant. He cannot indeed return to you; but if you keep 
Theodora looked back lovingly upon him, as | your heart pure toward God, you will go to him.” 
she hastened to her work. She was in a hurry, The widow was very grateful for the picture, and 
and time passed quickly. ‘Two hours had gone ; promised whenever she looked upon it, to remem- 
like a moment, when the good mother arose to | ber the comforting words of the good priest, and 
waken her boy. He was no longer under the | try to be humble and resigned. 
old tree. ‘‘Ah,”’ said she to herself, ‘‘ the little | By degrees her grief became more calm, and 
one has again run into the woods to gather nuts; she was able to attend to her usual avocations. 
for me. He is a good child; but I wish he had| But still she could not look at the tree, under 
come to bid me good-bye.”” She returned to | which she had last seen her child in his beauti- 
her cabin, and finished her work, without feel- | ful sleep, without feeling a pang shoot through her 
ing any uneasiness; but as hour after hour | heart like red-hot steel. One day, she thought to 
passed away, and still Augustus came not, she | herself, ‘‘ I fear I shall never be able to pass this 
began to be alarmed. She went into the woods, | tree without anguish; but when I remember the 
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and searched, and called, untilshe was weary; 
she could hear nothing but the echo of her own 
voice. She thought he might perhaps have 
gone too near the Danube, and had fallen in. 
The idea fell like a mass of ice upon her heart. 
She examined the margin of the river, hop- 


words of the good curate, my soul is comforted. 
I will cut a hole in the tree, and place my picture 
within it; and perhaps the sight of that will ease 
the pain I fee} at my heart, whenever I look on 
the spot where I last saw my darling.” 

She fastened the picture into the tree, and 








ing, yet fearing to see any traces of her son. | sighed as she said, ‘‘ Ah, mothers more happy 
She ran to the village, and called for assistance. | than I am, know where the bodies of their chil- 
Her brother and his neighbors pitied her, and| dren repose, and can place a humble monu- 
all offered to join in the search. But their kind- ment ‘over their graves: this tree shall be a 
ness proved useless; Augustus was no where to | monument to the memory of my beloved Augus- 
| be found. i tus.” [ To be continued. | 

| ‘* He has no doubt fallen into the river,’ said 
| the villagers: ‘‘ we know the course of the cur- | 
/rents; we shall find his body on the sand-bank | 
| yonder.” 


| These words almost broke the wretched moth- 


'er’s heart. She returned to her desolate cabin, | 
| and passed the whole night in tears. 
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LEARNING. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CHARACTER OF MISS SUPERLATIVE. 
Young persons of ardent, excitable, tempera- 
At the first | ments are in danger of being continual sources of 
dawn of light, she ran to the river to watch for | trouble and annoyance to every body around 
'the body of her child. For weeks and weeks, }them. Miss Superlative is an individual of the 
'she might be seen walking up and down on the | description I am considering, to whose society I 
_ banks of the Danube, sobbing, and wringing her | would not, on any consideration, be constantly 
-hands. The fishermen, as they went to their | confined. She possesses a valuable mind, and 
| work at day-break, or returned to their homes there are some amiable traits in her character; 
'when the sun was setting, constantly met the af- | but with perceptions so keen, destitute as she is 
flicted mother asking for tidings of her boy. ' of ability to restrain the expression of her feelings, 
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she is a most tormenting, vexatious companion. 
With whatever is beautiful, she is enraptured ; 
at the reverse her abhorrence is unbounded ; the 
slightest inconvenience excites the utmost impa- 
tience; the agreable produces extacies; the ad- 
verse, immoderate sorrow, or, as the case may be, 
immoderate grief, or remorse, or regret. 


It matters not how you may be engaged; if the top of ahill, at whose base the flock was feed- 


Miss S. is within your reach you will have no 
peace. If unfortunately Miss Superlative is your 
companion at school, she will be a source of con- 
tinual trouble to you during the intermissions or 
at recess. Should you chance to wish to study your 
lessons, or to write your exercises, you would 
no sooner get to work than perhaps Miss Super- 
lative would be at your side, or in front of your 
desk. With a look of unutterable distress, she 
commences the story of some lamentable accident, 
or bitter disappointment, she has been called to 
suffer. You request that the recital may be de- 
ferred till you are disengaged. With surprising 
inconsideration, she nevertheless intreats a hear- 
ing. Yourefuse more positively; and then comes 
a torrent of regrets and apologies for the irtru- 
sion, worse to be endured than the story itself. 
Five minutes after, the same giddy girl makes her 
appearance in the highest possible glee to tell you 
of something very droll or uncommon she may 
have chanced to witness;—she must tell you this; 
you will find it exceedingly amusing. It makes no 
difference whether you have time to listen or not; 
she must and she will proceed till she finds you 
will not listen, and then she bounds off to find 
some one who will. In five minutes more, per- 
haps, she is back again to shew you a flower, or 
a picture, which she knows you cannot help ad- 
miring. You must look just for one second. 
Perhaps at this time she finds you at leisure to 
look at her flower or picture;—you think it very 
pretty and say so, but happen not to be quite in- 
toxicated with delight. Why, then she goes on 
with her eager estastic descant, until you wish her 
flower or picture in China. 

In short, if Miss Superlative cannot express the 
emotion which happens with her to be uppermost, 
she is in a state of the most restless, tormenting 
excitement. If the subject of conversation she 
may hear, is one upon which she has any idea or 
information, so great is her eagerness to take her 
part, that speak she musf, even when she knows 
and feels that there is impropriety in so doing. 
If in a public lecture something is offered which 
particularly meets her views and sentiments, her 
head is turned in every direction to look, if she 
cannot utter her feelings. I have frequently 
known her to be the unconscious subject of ridi- 
cule on these and similar occasions. 

How can such a defect in the character of Miss 
Superlative be remedied? Her own reflections 
will inform her more readily than I can. It is 
not judgment or good sense that is wanting; she 
needs consideration. * 





“THENURSERY. _ 





as From the Christian Messenger. 


THE DISOBEDIENT LAMB. 


A kind shepherd once led his flock, very early 


in the morning, into a green and extensive pasture, 
where the grass was luxuriant and sweet, and 
through which there ran a gentle brook of limpid 
water. The lambs were soon satisfied with crop- 
ping here and there a tender spear of grass, or a 
leaf of white clover; for they derived the most of 
their nourishment from their mothers; and they 
began to skip and run about very lively. There 
was one old sheep that had lived long enough to 
know that this world is full of dangers, especially 
to the inexperienced. ‘Therefore, calling her dear 
little lamb to her, she said, (in their own language 
indeed) ‘‘ my child be careful and not run far away 
from the flock. Our dear shepherd is watching 
over us and the trusty dogs will keep off the ene- 
my, while we remain in the enclosure. But if 








beasts, many of whom are prowling around! con- 
tinually. Therefore, don’t leave the flock.” 

The little lamb, with great simplicity, wondered 
how there could be ravenous beasts about such a 
delightful field, but promised her mother, very 
readily, to obey her injunction. Scarcely had she 
said it, before she skipt away, and soon reached 


ing. She thought there could be no harm in go- 
ing a few steps farther, so down the hill she ran, 
until she came to the borders of the field. Here 
ahigh fence prevented her from running any furth- 
er; but she looded through and saw a large ani- 
mal, that she supposed was only a dog, shaped a 
little differently from those she had seen. With 
a very pleasant smile, he says, ‘‘good morning, my 
dear. Won’t you step over this side and enjoy 
the shade of these fine trees; it is beginning to be 
very warm.” 

** Oh no,” replied the lamb, ‘‘ my mother would 
not like it.” ‘‘But your mother,” said the big an- 
imal, ‘will not know it, unless you tell her.” 
‘But there is no way for me to get over this fence,’ 
replied the lamb. ‘‘ Just look here,”’ said the wolf, 
(for it was really a wolf,) ‘‘ here is a hole through 
which you can crawl; you can enjoy this fine cool 
breeze a few moments and then you may go back 
to your mother.”’ So with fair words and flatter- 
ing speeches, the thoughtless lamb was tempted to 
comply, notwithstanding her mother’s command 
and her own promise, and she very incautiously 
crept through the hole, which she had no sooner 
done than the hungry wolf seized the foolish little 
thing and immediately devoured her. My dear 
little children, you may learn from this story, first, 
that it is wise to listen to the advice of those who 
are older than you. Secondly, that there is dan- 
ger, often, where you would least expect it.— 
Thirdly, that those who appear very friendly, if 
they would tempt you to sin, should be reckoned 
your enemies. ‘‘ My son,” says the wise man, 
‘*if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.”’ And 
fourthly, you may laarn that God sometimes pun- 
ishes disobedient children in this world. Many 
little children who disobey their parents get into 
great difficulty as the consequence, and sometimes 
they lose their lives by it. 





DESCRIPTIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


THE PILGRIW’S JOURNEY.--No. 1. 


After a few months residence at a consecrated 
spot in the wilderness, the time of our departure 
arrived. Our stay had been sufficiently long to 
create a tender attachment to those oppressed and 
wandering sons of the forest, for whose good the 
devoted missionary delights to toil. It was with 
deep reluctance, that we extended the parting 
hand, and with tremulous voices bid an affection- 
ate farewell to our Indian friends. Expecting no 
more to be cheered by the brightning glow of joy 
upon their tawny faces, as a ray of gospel light 
beamed upon their dark minds; nor to listen with 
delight as they raised their newly tuned voices 
in sweet harmony of praise to the great King of 
the universe. After bidding adieu to all dear to 








you should stray away and leave this field, you 
would, very probably, fall a prey to some wild 


us there, we commenced our journey witha wag- 
gon and two horses. But, as our way led through 
an almost pathless swamp, we could neither pro- 
ceed very rapidly or comfortably. We however 
soon arrived at a large creek, over which we pas- 
sed upon a log, which served as a foot bridge, 
leaving our horses to descend and ascend the per- 
pendicular banks of ‘the creek, which, by making 
free use of their muscular powers, they were able 
todo. After proceeding onward a short distance, 
we came to a sidelong hill, where we were obli- 
ged to stop and dig, before we could ride over it. 
For our youthful readers must know, that in the 
uncultivated wilds of the west, there are neither 
rail-roads nor turnpikes, but every one who pre- 
sumes to ride in a carriage, must expect to ‘work 
his passage,’ a part. of the way at least. 


to a prairie, which extended-between 20 and 30 
miles; this we chose to pass in the night to avoid 
the annoyance of numerous swarms of flies, which 
so wound and poison the poor horses as sometimes 
to occasion their death. We accordingly procured 
an intelligent Indian to pilot us through; and, as 
the gentle moon kindly lighted our path, the ride 
would not have been unpleasant, were it not that 
tired nature plead earnestly for rest. The heat 
of the succeeding day was excessive. At about 
10 o’clock we stopped to refresh ourselyes and 
horses; and found a comfortable resting place un- 
der a wide spreading “ Friend of the traveller.” 
where, hazarding the intrusion of venomous ser 
pents and insects, we indulged in refreshing sleep 

awoke in sweet composure of mind, partook of our 
food, read, sang, prayed, and conversed upon the 
goodness of Him, who kept our feet from falling 

until the atmosphere became cool, in consequence 
of a distant shower. We then proceeded on our 
way, passed by a few Indian cabins, and rode un- 
til the sky was lighted up with its myriads of lumi- 
naries and the ‘‘ drops of the night”? were rapidly 
falling. But no splendid mansion, nor beds of 
down, awaited to receive us. However we were 
not disposed to complain of our accommodations, 
but went immediately to work to make the best 
of our situation. 

Notwithstanding our horses were dressed ina 
coarse kind of cloth, they had become quite fran- 
tic in consequence of the ‘grievous swarms of flies,’ 
and our first work, after striking fire, was to make 
asmoke for their relief. The next thing was 
to find water; in this we were likely to fail, but 
for the timely visit of an Indian woman, who cheer- 
fully conducted us to a spring of good water at a 
little distance. After refreshing ourselves with 
the food, which we took for the journey, we com- 
mended ourselves to the great watchman of Isra- 
el, spread our blankets upon the damp ground, 


| and sought rest with no other covering than the 


canopy of heaven. The returning day found us 
refreshed, and able to continue our journey. A 
little before noon on Saturday, we were cheered 
by the pleasant sight of Tokshish, a missionary 
station among the Chickasaw Indians. There the 
weary found rest, and were permitted to spend the 


| sacred day of rest with red, black, and white peo- 


ple, who assembled to worship Him, who made 
of one blood all nations of the earth. It was 
heart-cheering to see so many of every shade of 
complexion attentively listening to the words of 
eternal life as they flowed from the lips of their 
beloved missionary, Rev. Mr. Stuart. The place 
of worship was simply a roof supported by posts 
which sheltered from the rain and scorching sun. 
On Monday we took leave of our friends at T. and 
proceeded on our way; passed by a number of 
small Indian villages and* cultivated fields. The 
Chickasaws were then rejoicing in the hope of 
being allowed the privilege of remaining upon the 
land of their fathers and of enjoying undisturbed 
the blessings of which they were then the happy 
partakers. But alas for them, their hopes were soon 
blasted. 

They must now wander in search of a _ rest- 
ing place, in some far distant land, perhaps never 
more to listen to the gospel’s joyful sound. Poor 
Indians!' Their Evarts and Cornelius are slum- 
bering in the silent dust.—But we will pray the 
Lord of the harvest to raise up others to be their 
friends and helpers still. Our ride on Monday 
was pleasant. At night-we arrived at the house 
of a white man with an Indian family; where we 
were received and kindly entertained. We pur- 
sued our journey the succeeding day. Rode a 
number of miles on a narrow ridge, where a slight 
accident or a little deviation from our path would 
have precipitated us 80 or 100 feet. Near night 
we passed a small village, where a number of 
Indians had assembled to drink whiskey, which 
they had purchased of some white men, whom the 
sordid love of gain had made willing to communi- 
cate the poison to the miserably deluded savages. 





At the close of the day we found ourselves near 


Some were unable to rise from the ground, upon 
which they were prostrated, others rudely assail- 
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ed us for tobacco and invited usto drink. But 
we were glad to quicken the speed of our horses, 
without stopping to parley with them, and sgon 
arrived at a river, over which we were to 
cross ina ferry boat. But to our sober disap- 
pointment, there was no one to manage the boat 
but an Indian! so intoxicated that he could scarce- 
ly stand. However, after much fatiguing labor, 
inexperienced as we were in the business, we 
safely landed on the opposite side of the river, 
and willingly dismissed our ferryman, being care- 
ful to give him no offence. As we were detained 
some time at the river, we were unable to get out 
of the neighborhood of the drunkards before 
the shades of the evening came upon us, and we 
were obliged to make our bed upon the ground, 
feeling some apprehensions for personal safety, 
for rum operates upon the Indians just as it does 
upon white people, they often do that when drunk- 
en that they would not if sober. We however 
sought the protection of Him, who had been our 
preserver, and were not disturbed during the 
night, except as the woods echoed with the war- 
like hoop of the Indians at ashort distance. Our 
heavenly Father kindly protected us from the sav- 
age of the forest as well as the wild beast of the 
wood. 

The next day one of our horses failed, so that 
we were obliged to lighten their burden by walk- 
ing. Stopped at Martin, spent the night, pro- 
cured another team, left carly the next morning, 
rode with good speed, and arrived at the house ofa 
planter in Tennessee; here we spent the night,and 
found an interesting and rather intelligent family 
growing up without the blessing of the gospel 
ministration. Our hostess remarked that she had 
not heard a sermon since she resided in that 
place. We were gratified to find that they held 
none of their fellow beings in slavery. The kind 
lady with her own hands took the life of the chick- 
ens, which were prepared with dispatch and 
brought upon the table in order and neatness. 
When seated she asked, ‘‘ Will you ask a bles- 
sing; do you profess it?” A blessing was asked, 
and the food reeeived with a high relish. The 
next morning we rode into Memphis, a flourishing 
town on the Mississippi. [ To be continued. | 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
SERMON 2. 


Psalm 34: 11. ‘*Come ye children, hearken unto me.”’ 


The little child I am now about to address, may 
be a brother or sister; if so, I wish them to be 
very attentive while they read what I say upon 
brotherly and sisterly love. 

I. I will shew you the feelings and conduct of 
those children who hate each other. 1. They 
allow revenge to grow in their hearts. Do you 
know what it is to feel revenge towards a brother 
or sister? It is a wish to do them some evil, be- 
cause they have done you an injury—perhaps de- 
stroyed or broken some of your toys, or told your 
parents of your improper or wicked conduct, by 
Which means you have deserved punishment. 

2. Those children who hate each other have 
Malice in their hearts; that is, they contrive how 
they can vex, distress, or grieve each other—and 
that just because they love to see each other in 
trouble and unhappy. Satan has such a temper 
as this. 

3. Some children are so envious, that they can- 
not patiently endure to see a brother or sister 
oved or praised by their parents, instructers or 
friends, They will be very miserable, and so un- 
reasonable as to wish for ali the praise themselves. 

4. Children who have hatred in their hearts are 
very fretful and angry if every thing a brother or 
Sister does, is not exaetly to please them, and often 
they are angry without reason. : 

My beloved child is not this a sad picture ?— 

ould you love a little companion that felt and 
conducted like this? Look into your own heart, 
and ask, if revenge, malice, envy or anger have 
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ever been there; if they are now there, God can 
|no more love you, than you can love this little 
companion! O how dreadful to be without his love. 

Il. I will shew you the feelings and conduct 
of those children who love each other.—1. They 
do not feel revenge if a brother or sister has done 
them an injury. They may be grieved at their 
unkindness; but they will be willing to forgive, 
and pray God to forgive them; and in return they 
will be kind and obliging. 

2. They are not malicious, but study in their 
hearts how they can remove the little troubles of 
a brother or sister—how they can please them and 
make them happy. 

3. They are not so envious as to be made mis- 
erable when a brother or sister is praised for do- 
ing well; but they know it is as reasonable that 
others should have the praise they deserve, as 
hemselves. 

4. They are not angry and impatient if any thing 
happens to cross their wishes, or destroy their 
plans; but they will readily believe a little broth- 
er or sister who has accidentally destroyed a tri- 
fling toy, if they say they did not mean to do it. 
They delight so little in disputes and quarrels, 
that they would give up their diversions, before 
they would engage in contention. Ifa brother or 
sister is sick, they will be kind and tender, and do 
any thing which it is in the power of a little child 
to do, for them. 

Is not this description, my beloved child, of 
those children who are kind to each other, alove- 
ly one? if you say it is, I will 

III. Give you some reasons why you should 
strive to become like it. 

1. Parents are made very unhappy if they see 
you unkind and fretful. If they love and serve 
God, they desire more to see you love each other, 
than to see you become very rich, or learned. 
Do you not wish to make your parents happy? 
if you do not, I fear you are far from being a little 
one that God loves, 

2. If you do not strive to get the wicked pas- 
sions I have described out of your heart, they will 
grow stronger and stronger; so that when you 
have become men or women, should you live until 
that time, you will be such uncomfortable com- 
panions, that you will be shunned by all around 
you. Those who wish to be kind and affectionate 
will not desire your company, because they will 
fear you will make them like yourself. 

3. God commands you to be loving and kind. 
Dare you disobey a plaincommand? Remember, 





he can punish you forever in Eternity, for this as 
well as eyery other sin. When you sin against 
him, he does not love you. How dangerous to 
be one he does not love; for he has so great a 
power that he can do what he pleases, and he has 
said that he will punish every sin in the world of woe 
of which you donot repent. DoT not now hear my 
beloved child enquiring how he or she can get a 
kind and loving heart? I answer go to Jesus 
Christ. Ifyou have been revengeful, malicious, 
envious, or passionate, go to Jesus Christ. Con- 
fess that you are a great sinner, although a young 
child; beg him in these words to give you what 
you need:— 

O Saviour of sinners, I have been unkind and 
impatient to my brothers and sisters; I ask thee, 
who art full of grace and mercy, to forgive me. 
O do not be angry with me as I justly deserve, 
but forgive me, and give me thy grace, which shall 
teach me to love thee and them as thou com- 
mandest. For thine own sake I ask it. Amen. 








MORALITY. 


ROBBING BIRD’S NESTS. 
[From the Lark’s Nest, just published by the American Sunday 








amined his apron, and saw that it was soiled over 
with the yolk of an egg, so she ordered him to tell 
her all about it. 

Perhaps his grandmother would not have asked 
him any questions, but she was a woman who 
feared the Lord, and knew how much evil there 
is inthe hearts of young people. She had noticed 
that John held down his head, and that his face 
was as red as a rose, so she had little doubt but 
he had done something wrong. It is a great fol- 
ly for young people to think that when they act 
wickedly, they can hide their fault, and look like 
those who act well; why, their wickedness may 
be read in their faces, almost as plainly as if it 
were written there. 

While John stood twisting the string of his 
apron with his fingers, his grandmother asked Ma- 
ry to tell her the truth; and this she did directly, 
adding, that she did not know whether her broth- 
er had trodden on the eggs by accident, or on 
purpose. 

The old lady, who knew very well how rude 
and heedless John was, holding up her right 
hand, and pointing with her fore finger, thus ad- 
dressed him, ‘‘As your sister always speaks the 
truth, so I can depend on the account she has 
given, and sorry am I to find that you have acted 
with cruelty. It may appear to you to be a little 
thing to destroy the eggs of a bird; but if in little 
things you are cruel when a child, unless God’s 
grace prevent you, you will be cruel in great 
things, when you are a man. Many aman has 
robbed a house, who first began, when a boy, by 
robbing a poor bird. Think, for a moment what 
must be felt by the bird, after being at the trouble 
of building a nest; after watching patiently over 
her eggs, and expecting young ones, to find all 
her eggs broken, and her very nest taken away or 
destroyed.” 

John looked very feolishly and was much asham- 
ed, and still kept working with his fingers, while 
his grandmother thus went on: 

‘* If you really loved God, you would love his 
creatures, and never rob, hurt, or destroy them 
without cause. Suppose God should show you no 
more mercy than you have showed to the poor 
bird, what would become of you? The bird never 
injured you, but, on the contrary, gave you pleas- 
ure by its morning song; yet you have destroyed 
all it possessed.” 
~ * Now you know you have sinned, over and 
over again, against God, and still he has preserv- 
ed you. He has provided food and raiment, 
friends and home for you; he has borne with you 
in your sins; and more than all, he has given his 
only Son, our Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, to 
die a cruel death upon the cross, that your sins 
might be forgiven, and that you might dwell in 
glory with him in heaven. Think, then, of the 
mercy which the Redeemer has showed you, and 
what mercy you ought to show tothe creatures he 
has made. 

** When the yolk of the egg is washed away 
from your clothes, you may, perhaps, forget all 
about the poor bird, and what I have said to you; 
so I will put a mark on your apron that you may 
remember it.” 

Saying this, she took aneedle and some yellow 
thread out of her work-basket, with which she 
soon put a mark on the bosom of his apron. John 
was sadly ashamed to wear the mark, but he was 
obliged to do’so until his grandmother was satisfied 
that he was really sorry for what he had done, 
and wished to do so no more. Never after that 
time did he rob or injure a bird’s nest and happy 
was he, when his grandmother, with a pin, picked 
out the yellow mark. 























School Unien.} 

Mary and her brother at last came to:the cot- 
tage of their grandmother; and one of the first 
questions which the old lady asked John, was, 
what had made his apron so dirty. John held 
down his head, and muttered something about 
his fingers being dirty; but his grandmother ex- 











THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


A spider had prepared his web in one corner of my 
room with great care and skill, and having completed 
it in the most perfect manner, he retired into its dark- 
est recesses, to wait for his prey. Soon, a little 
thoughtless fly became entangled in the net, and the 
spider, warned by the struggles of the victim to ob- 
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tain his freedom, leaving his hiding place, turned one | 
web upon him, and retired upon some cause of alarm. 
By and by he again approached the fly, turned anoth- 
er web around him and retired. ‘This was repeated 
several times, till the fly was fast bound, and incapa- 
ble of resistance, when the spider fell upon him and | 
deprived him of life by sucking his life’s blood. 

‘he thought occurred to me, while I was watching 
this process, that there was a striking analogy between 
this spider, his web and fly, and the vender of ardent 
spirits, his shop and his customers. The spirit vender 
builds or hires his shop, fills it with barrels, decanters 
and glasses, all arranged in the order best calculated 
to allure attention and inflame the appetite, and then 
a sign, varnished and gilded, waves in the wind, or 
glitters on the front. He then takes his stand and 
waits for the receipt of custom. Soon, some unsus- 
picious one approaches and enters. A glass of ‘‘ cor- 
dial” is poured out, drank, and payment is made. 
Thus the web is turned once round. By and by he 
comes again, and another web is turned, and then 
another, and another still. Now the victim may make 
an effort to escape, but in vain. ‘The web is fixed—the 
fetters are strong---the appetite is confirmed. There 
is no hope. His life is given for a prey, and a great 
ransom cannot deliver him. 

But to return to the spider. Al) his designs and 
plans, from the first moment that he spins his thread 
and attaches it securely, regard only his own person- 
al benefit. Solitary and alone he lives, and spends his 
life in depriving others of that which he cannot re- 
store. No matter what others may saffer, he is the 
gainer. The struggles, and the pains and the tor- 
tures they undergo are of no concernto him. His ob- 
ject is gain. And is there no resemblance here? Do 
not the widow and fatherless cry, and the land mourn 
because of the traffic in ardent spirit, and do not the 
venders shut their ears? But once more---the spider 
preys not upon his own species. He sucks the blood 
of a different race. But to whom does the spirit deal- 
er sell his baneful draught? ‘To men---to husbands--- 
to parents. The consequences of a spider’s daily 
depredations upon the insect tribe, affect only the 
individual victim, The effects of the spirit dealer 
extend to a whole circle of relatives---affect a whole 
neighborhood; a town; a nation; the world; time; 
eternity.— Temperance Recorder. 








CHILDREN HAVE INFLUENCE. 


At a temperance meeting in the state of N. York, a 
young lady was asked if she would give her name to 
the pledge of total abstinence? She refused; adding, 
that she was in no danger of being a drunkard, and 
there was therefore no necessity. When told that if 
not necessary for herself, it might do good to others, 





fear such a thing taking place now.” 
Iasked. ‘‘ Because the Bible says the gospel, 
must first be preached to all nations.” 

A little boy who had been in the habit of bring- 
ing his dinner to school, one day at home, when 
sitting down to a meal, asked his mother, ‘‘Where 
do we get our victuals from?” ‘* From the mar- 
ket,’? she replied. ‘‘ No, mother, the Lord gives 
us food, but you never thank him for it, as we do 
at our infant school.” 

Not long since, a child having violated some 
known rule of the school, the teacher was about 
to inflict some punishment, when a little boy said, 
‘* Please to forgive him this time.”’ ‘* Why should 
I forgive him.” ‘‘ Because,” he answered, ‘‘ we 
pray that God would forgive us.” 

An anecdote related in the Sunday-school Jour~ 
nal induced a teacher to try a similar experiment: 
A boy had done some mischief with a knife. The 
teacher could not discover the offender, but invi- 
ted the one who had done it to rise up. One, 
little suspected, was observed to sit very uneasy, 
and gradually rose on his feet, and confessed his 
fault before the school. 

‘*T wish, mother,” said a little boy just return- 
ed from infant school, ‘‘ I wish you would write 
to my teacher and tell him how much I love him 
and the school. I can’t write you know.” ‘‘What 
shall I say, my dear?” ‘‘ Tell him I want all the 
boys to be very good.” She accordingly took 
her pen, and wrote the following verses, which her 
son recited the next day to his teacher apparently 
with a good deal of feeling: 

TO MY TEACHER. 
Will you, dear teacher, let me tell, 
That I do love you, and how well? 
It will not keep you long: 
And though I’m but a little boy, 
It makes me glad to give you joy, 
In ceasing to do wrong. 
When first I came to this dear school, 
I loved to obey my teacher’s rule, 
And learn my lessons well; 
I told my mother what you said, 
She smiled and said that she was glad 
To hear her darling tell 
About the Bible, Heaven, God, 
The earth on which our Saviour trod, 
When he came down to die, 
And beast and bird, and fish and sea, 














the answer was, “ I have no influence.” Her friend 
left her, and passing round the assembly, put the same 
question to every person---‘* Will you sign the agree- 
ment?” Very many did sign; and among others, some 
ten or twelve of the children of the school occupying 
the house where we were assembled, and of which the 

oung lady referred to, was the preceptress. She saw 
oe pupils, one after another, advance and request 
their names enrolled among those who covenanted 
that day to dissolve all connection, and renounce all 
fellowship, with ardent spirit? and she saw they had 
influence over one another, and even over the future 
destinies of their country, and of the world. Then 
with tears she came to the writer of this, and requested 
her name put down on the list; “ for,” said she, * if 
Ihave no influence over my pupils, they have influ- 
ence over me.””—[2b. 





From the Sunday School Journal. 
INFANT SCHOOL ANECDOTES. 

On entering my school one morning, a little 
girl said, ‘‘ My father swears and beats mother, 
but I always pray for him when I go to bed and 
when I get up.” ‘* Do you, my dear?” said I, 
‘*what do you pray?” ‘I pray that my father 
may get a new heart, and I told mother she ought 
to pray too, and not be angry with him when he is 
bad.” ‘‘ Do you think that your father will get a 
new heart?” ‘Yes, if I keep on praying for him.” 
‘Whom will he love if he has a new heart?” 
‘Our Saviour.” 

One of my little girls remarked the other day 
‘© If Adam and Eve had not sinned in the garden, 
we and every body would be good.” Another child 
quickly replied, ‘‘ Then there would have been 
no need of a Saviour.” 

The children being interrogated respecting the 
probability of our earth’s being destroyed by a 
comet, a scholar answered, ‘‘that we need not 


And air and herb, and plant and tree, 
Sun, moon, the stars, and sky. 
And now, dear teacher, | will pray, 
And ask my Saviour every day 
To give me a new heart; 
For these dear scholars and for you, 
To make them little Christians too, 
That we may never part. 








THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


It is sometimes interesting and subserves a useful 
purpose, to look on the days of other years, and read 
over the history of our past lives, and call to recollection 
scenes and persons with whom we have long since 
ceased to be conversant. Even it we go back to the 
time when we were children and attended school, cal- 
ling to mind the countenance of one and another of 
the companions of our childhood, we shall find matter 
for useful reflection. ‘Take for instance the school at 
which we learned our A. B. C. and look at it as con- 
nected with intemperance. Shall we not learn a les- 
son of importance ?——T he cares and the anxieties of 
life had not then found their way into our hearts, and 
the vices of the world had not then contaminated any 
of the group which from day to day mingled together 
in the pursuit of learning and in the sports of child- 
hood. But days and years passed on, and one and 
another entered upon the theatre of life, till all were 
become actors in life’s great drama. And now look 
at them, as one goes to his farm, and another to his 
merchandize. Some are prosperous, useful, happy, 
beloved. Here and there, one flits for a little space 
before the eye, and then sinks down into obscurity and 
is forgotten.—-He became intemperate, and is now 
either a vagabond on the earth, or consigned to an 
early grave, the victim of intemperance, his memory 
has perished. But how became he intemperate? 
When at school with his companions he was not ad- 
dicted to this vice. He used to loath the drunkard, 
and turn from intemperance with disgust. By what 
enchantment has this chynge been wrought? By 
none.— The simple cause is, he essayed to be a mode- 














« Why?” | rate drinker, and became a——prunNxarD. He like the 


rest of his school-mates, went out into the world and 
entered into business. In process of time he became 
a husband and a father. And then full freighted with 
happiness, this little family embarked upon the voyage 
of life. Fashion, with syren song, approached and 
persuaded them---him-—the head—-the pilot-—-that the 
moderate use of ardent spirit would lighten the bur- 
dens and soothe the cares of life. He heard and be- 
lieved, and the monster found his way into the midst 
of this happy circle. A fatal, yet unperceivedcur- 
rent, now set this bark toward rocks, and quicksands, 
and an iron-bound shore. Ina little, all was gone, 
The pilot lost command of himself, and the ship with 
all its precious burden was wrecked. That this is 
substantially the history of multitudes there is no 
question. Moderate drinking has been the ruin of 
thousands; and it will.be the ruin of thousands of 
others. It is the fatal Maelstrom upon whose outer 
circles if a man embark, little short of a miracle can 
keep him from the vortex.---Z"emperance Recorder. 





Devortion.—He is the devout man, who serves God 
in every thing, who makes all the parts of his common 
life parts of piety, by doing every thing in the name of 
God, and under such rules as are conformable to his 
glory. - 





POETRY. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion, 


“THE SEVENTH DAY IS THE SABBATH OF THE LORD 
THY GOD.” 


This day is God’s; vain world! no more 
Display thy fading toys; 

Our Saviour king we will adore, 
And seek immortal joys. 


We will not hear the syren song 
That drowns the voice of woe, 

Nor will we join that giddy throng, 
So heedless where they go. 

Those dazzling scenes which blind the view 
To death and judgment near, 

We’ll now forever bid adieu, 
And shun with trembling fear. 

We'll listen to our Saviour’s word, 
And kneel before his throne, 

And join the songs which will be heard 
When heaven and earth are gone. 

We'll seek those pleasures pure and bright, 
Which never will decay; 

Our eyes sha!l view that glorious light 
Which cheers us on onr way. 

Tho’ dazzling bright, ’tis view’d by all, 
Who humbly seek its ray; 

E’en Hell’s dark powers before it fall, 
In horror and dismay. 


Almighty Author of the light, 
To aid our souls descend, 
And oh! permit us in thy sight 


This sacred day to spend! 














DIALOGUE. 
Ex1za.—I wish I was a little bird, 

Among the leaves to dwell, 

To scale the sky in gladness, 
Or seek the lonely dell, 

My matin song should celebrate 
The glory of the earth, 

And my vesper hymn ring gladly 
With the thrill of careless mirth. 

Caro.ine.—I wish I were a flow’ret, 

To blossom in the grove; 

I’d spread my opening leaflets 
Among the plants I love. 

No hand should roughly cull me. 
And bid my odors fly; 

[silently would ope to life, 
And quietly would die. 

Lovisa.—I wish I was a gold fish, 

To seek the sunny wave, 

To part the gentle ripple 
And amid its coolness lave, 

I would glide through day delighted, 
Beneath the azure sky; 

And when night came on in softness, 
Seek the star-light’s milder eye. 

Morner.—Hush, hush, romantic prattlers ; 

You know not what you say, 

When soul, the crown of mortals, 
You would lightly throw away. 

What is the songster’s warble, 
And the rose’s blush refin’d, 

To the noble thought of Deity, 
Within your opening mind? 








[ Pearl. 
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